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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Regardless of the manner in 
which it attempts to hoax the 
Japanese people and, inferentially, 
the world, Nippon’s intelligence 
service is grimly realistic in ap- 
praising the strength of oppo- 
nents. There can be no doubt that 
Japanese leaders know what is in 
store for the nation. Japan had 
observers in Berlin; they re- 
mained to the last and had a 
story to tell that certainly did not 
brighten the lives of the war 
lords. Nor is there any dearth of 
evidence in the homeland. At the 
present rate of extinction every 
Japanese industrial center will be 
reduced to rubble in a matter of 
weeks. As the Okinawa base is 
strengthened, we shall presently 
be able to launch telling attacks 
not only on the Jap home islands, 
but upon enemy strongholds in 
Manchuria and Northern China 
as well. 

Moreover, as our full strength 
in surface craft and in manpower 
becomes increasingly centered in 
the Pacific the probability of 
mainland attacks becomes immi- 
nent. Japan’s doom is more clear- 
ly blue-printed day by day. 


BORNEO: You doubtless know, 
in a gen’l way, that the present 
activity is an initial step in our 
program to reoccupy the Dutch 
East Indies. The importance of 
this step can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Thru domination of the 
shipping lanes we have already 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


deprived Japan of this treasure 
chest of war materials. Now the 
time has come to make this wealth 
of rubber, tin oil, etc available to 
our own military effort. 


WORLD FOOD: Evidently as- 
suming that the initials U S stand 
for “Uncle Santa” needy nations 
of Europe have put in fantastic 
orders for food and supplies. It is 
physically possible to meet only a 
fraction of these demands, and 
even if food and supplies could 
be dispatched, congested and bat- 
tered European transportation 
systems could not handle the load. 
Acting on the Hoover recommen- 
dation the distribution job, at this 
late hour, will probably be turned 
over to the Army. Present think- 
ing is to thwart actual starvation 
and set up relief as much as pos- 
sible on the “garden seeds and 
fish hooks” philosophy: that is, 
give people the means for self 
sustenance. 


COMMUNISM: You have ob- 
served that there is a shift in 
Communist party line in U S&S 
This of course is a reflection of 
the more revolutionary position 
adopted in Moscow. It is now back 
to the “class struggle” issue which 
is Communism’s normal position. 
Such practices as Browder’s col- 
laboration with Democratic party 
are wholly unnatural; could not 
be expected to survive the war 
emergency. 


be Sh ON ae 


SHIFTING SANDS 


Here’s tentative survey on 
prospects of synthetic vs natu- 
ral rubber: War experience re- 
sulted in miracle cost-cutting 
to give synthetic much wider 
field than once supposed. 
There’s now gen’l agreement 
that synthetic excels for inner 
tubes. It outlasts natural rub- 
ber in tire treads, but latter 
has edge on wall casings, be- 
ing more resistant to heat. 
Synthetic resistance to solv- 
ents, acids, opens wide indus- 
trial mkt. Consensus: both 
natural and synthetic rubber 
will have important postwar 
place—and both will lose some 
volume to  newly-developed 
plastics. . . No, it is not a joke; 
the current meat shortage 
threatens the extinction of 
mid-western draft horses. 
These huge “oat-burners” have 
been gradually disappearing 
from farms for some time, dis- 
placed by efficient machinery. 
Once valued at $250 each, 
thousands of these horses now 
are going to 
the Eastern 
meat mar- SY 
kets at $35 
to $50 per 
head. 
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“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 











“Do not forget that a good foreign 
policy sometimes weighs more than 
two or three armies at the front.”— 
JosePH STALIN. 

” “ 

“We observe with mixea feelings 
of perplexity and revulsion the 
dance of the newspaper Mohicans 
around the Russian delegation at 
San Francisco.”—Russian Newspa- 
per, Pravda. 

” “ 

“This new regulation means that 
the steak house, as it was known 
before the war, can no longer oper- 
ate as a steak house.”—CHESTER 
Bow es, director of OPA, announc- 
ing a new reduction in food allot- 
ments for hotels and restaurants. 

” “ 

“She upset our calculations a lit- 
tle.”"—Officials of the Homecoming 
celebration tendered Gen Geo S 
Patron, Jr, in Hollywood, comment- 
ing on action of the Gen'l’s sister, 
Mrs L S Anprews, who submitted 
list of 465 “relatives” to be invited 
to a “private” reception. 

” “ 

“I can see more suggestive scenes 
on any Sunday afternoon walk thru 
the park.”—Joun La Garrta, artist, 
commenting on action of N Y 
board of transportation in banning 
his car-card illustration of a couple 
engaged in underwater osculation. 
(Painting was made for a mfgr of 
swimming suits.) 

” “ 

“If there is a war, a German man 
does not ask the question whether 
the war is just or unjust, whether 
the aim is this or that, but feels in- 
stinctively he is bound to serve in 
some way.”—MARrTIN NIEMOELLER, 
Berlin Lutheran pastor, imprisoned 
for 7 yrs because of anti-Nazi opin- 
ions, admitting that he volunteered 
in °39 to resume his World War I 
role as a U-boat commander. 


“You are the soldiers, sailors and 
nurses of the next war, if we don’t 
stop wars. And in my opinion there 
will be another war because there 
have always been wars.”—Gen GEO 
S Patton, Jr, addressing a group 
of Sunday School children during 
a homecoming celebration at Los 
Angeles. (In a brief speech at Los 
Angeles City Hall, Patron observed: 
“This war is only half over. It could 
damn well be lost.”) 


_ The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST ore registered with U. S. Patent (/ffice _ 
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YOU ON THAT?” 








“German men will be sent to Rus- 
sia, and all of them for very heavy 
work with pickaxes.” — ZpDENEK 
NeJepLy, Czechoslovakia’s Minister 
of Education. 

ce ” 

“We are less worried about those 
Japanese balloons than we are with 
matches and smokes in the hands 
of good Americans hiking and 
camping in the woods.”—LyLe F 
Watts, chief of the U S Forest 
Service. 

“ ” 

“We cannot merely attempt with 
fine words to sit on the lid of ex- 
plosive forces now working in the 
world. The world is watching not 
only what our Pres does, but how 
we support his foreign policies.”— 
ALFRED M LaNDON, addressing the 
Manhattan (Kans) Rotary Club. 


“ee ” 


“We call upon the President to or- 
der, and the country to demand that 
Gen’l of the Army Marshall abandon 
the idea of retirement.”—Editorial, 
Army & Navy Jnl. (Commenting on 
editorial, War Dep’t officials said 
they had no intimation that Gen 
Gro C MARSHALL contemplated re- 
tirement.) 

” “ 

“The rule of the German reich 
must be totalitarian, not by either 
Fascist or Communist standards, but 
totalitarian in strict rule which rec- 
ognizes and respects the rights of 
family, dignity and human person- 
ality. Democracy as the U S and 
Denmark knows that term has no 
immediate place in Germany and 
other devastated states of Central 
Europe. The middle class has been 
wiped out and without a middle 
class there is no democracy.”—Ros’t 
STAERMOSE, an Underground Party 
mbr of the Danish Parliament, 
speaking in N Y. 





“While lawyers argue, Goering 
and his friends will live and eat.”— 
RayMOND MOLEY, commenting on 
trial procedure for war criminals. 

oe ” 

“Both sides will compete against 
each other in inflexibility and the 
side which holds out te the last will 
win the war.”—Toxyo Rapio, prof- 
fering a lucid bit of logic which can 
hardly be disputed. 

“ ” 

“You are the Ist to scoop me in a 
long time.” — WaLTER WINCHELL, 
when his daughter Watpa phoned 
to break the news of her elopement. 
(Marriage lasted 3 days. WaLpa 
asked for annulment stating they 
both agreed that it was a mistake.) 

” “ 

“My advice is that they had better 
take advantage of all the training 
they can get before they go to the 
front.”—T/Sgt Jake Linpsey, 100th 
Infantryman to receive the Medal 
of Honor in this war, when asked 
if he had any advice to offer men 
who are still to go into the combat 
lines. 

“ %” 

“I know I will have the approval 
and sympathy of the free American 
people when I solemnly promise 
that never, never again will there 
be another Lidice.”—Jan Masaryk, 
Czech foreign minister, noting 3rd 
anniversary of the brutal destruc- 
tion of the Bohemian village by 
Nazis. 

” “ 

“I don’t like krauts, but until we 
can get better men this is the way it 
has to be. You can’t run railroads 
with drug clerks or operate factories 
with bootblacks.” — Gen ERNEST 
Harman, ist American military 
governor in Germany, explaining 
why it is impracticable to operate 
the conquered reich without help of 
some Nazis. 

” “ 

“Ike, get me out of this!”—Field 
Marshal Bernar>D L MONTGOMERY 
upon receiving soviet union’s Order 
of Victory, found himself surround- 
ed by Marshal ZHuKov and a dozen 
other Russians—all with glasses. 
insisting they be drained to the 
final drop. Montrcomery, a teeto- 
taler, was finding the situation dif- 
ficult to. handle, appealed to Gen’l 
EIsENHOWER who explained satis- 
factorily to ZHuKov’s interpreter. 
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“All of my boys are perfectly will- 
ing to go to the Pacific.”—Gen’'l 
Mark W CiarxK. 

” “ 

“Come home, Maizie, you can 
have my only lamb chop.”—Miss 
Etsa M Setrerquist, of Malden, 
Mass, advertising in a local news- 
paper for her lost cat. 

oe ” 

“Unless you got a priority, get 
that thing out of here. This place is 
overcrowded now.”—A Marine to 
CRANDALL WILDon, who was driving 
an ambulance jeep on Iwo Jima 
when a shell concussion caused him 
to lose control and run his vehicle 
into an occupied foxhole. 


” “ 


“We're not making a fuss .over 
her. She’s just a regular member of 
the choir as she’s always been.”— 
Rev H B WHITEHEAD, pastor of the 
Trinity Episcopal church of Inde- 
pendence, Mo, as MARGARET TRUMAN 
slipped into her regular place in 
the choir. 


oe ” 


“We've had 8,000,000 men in Eu- 
rope. I can’t believe 350 or 400 con- 
gressmen could hurt much.”—Rep 
Eart Witson, just ret’d from 8-wk 
overseas tour, replying to recent 
criticism of congressional overseas 
tours. WiLson recommends a trip to 
Europe for every congressman. 


” “ 


“I'd rather meet a Jap any day 
than a_ caribou.”—Pfc Marion V 
TALLEY, of Ward, Ark, who was the 
cnly casualty when his Infantry 
outfit went ashore on Luzon. 
Attacked and gored by a cari- 
bou about 1200 yrd inland TaLiey 
reported: “The last time I saw him 
he was still running, altho my bud- 
dies had shot him 6 times.” (Quoted 
in Yank) 


“It really is intolerable when this 
old gas bag gets up and gabbies 
away.”—ANEURIN Bevan, Laborite 
member of the British parliament 
after Lady Astor interrupted his 
speech with audible comment and 
then finally appealed to the uresid- 
ing officer: “Why does Mr Bevan 
expect complete silence when he re- 
peats himself a hundred times?” To 
Bevan’s slander, she replied, “O, 
dear!” 


“You can say that I have arrived 
at this age just because I have lived 
a long time.”—A Mo citizen, attrib- 
uting his 104 yrs to no specific 
behavior pattern. 

” “ 

“It’s.a lot more fun to eat meat 
and eggs than nuts and beans but 
it isn’t any healthier.”"—Dr Bruce H 
Dovctas, health officer, refusing to 
become disturbed over current food 
shortages. 

iii ” 

“Someday I'd like te go back there 
and get that baby fer a souvenir. It 
and I were very close together.”— 
Marine Lt ArtHuR Rawes, of Phil- 
adelphia, after having been buried 
in dirt by a dud Japanese shell on 
Okinawa. 

“ ”> 

“If this tactic is successful, vic- 
tory is assured for Japan. If other- 
wise, the Navy will have many he- 
roes for our shrines.”—Toxyo Ra- 
DIO, disclosing plans for the conver- 
sion of all navy planes into a sui- 
cide force. (Jap Army airforce has 
already gone kamikaze, or suicide.) 

” «“ 

“If all money spent on this war 
since 1934—when Germany began 
arming—was distributed equally to 
all people of the world, every man, 
woman and child would receive a 
sum of more than $500.”—Research- 
ers of American Univ in Washing- 
ton, D C, trying to break the tril- 
lion dollar cost of World War Il 
down to comprehension. 


” «“ 


“The two Saults, Canadian and 
American, are object lessons in peace 
since no armed conflict has occurred 
between the nations of Canada and 
the U S in more than 125 yrs,.”— 
Formal-resolution of the city com- 
mission of Sault Ste Marie, inviting 
the United Nations to make their 
city headquarters for the United 
Nations. 

“ ” 

“We'll get your soldier home 
faster that you can get here. 
Needless travel on your part 
may delay someone’s son or hus- 
band on his homeward journey.”— 
Maj Gen Homer M GRONINGER, com- 


-manding gen’l of the New York 


POE, in S-O-S appeal to parents 
and friends not to come to the city 
to meet soldiers returning from 
overseas, 





“Let us make Germany the 4yin 
State of the Union.”—Deutsche 
Zeitung, Milwaukee paper. 


“If I had a living room like this to 
sit in, I wouldn’t go around looking 
for, trouble.”—Gen Omar N BraDLeEy, 
after looking through Hitler’s front 
window at Berchtesgaden at the 
breathtaking view of the Bavarian 
Alps. 

“ ” 

“I just wanted to see how it felt.” 
—TxHomas H Rosinson, Jr, sen- 
tenced to die in the electric chair 
for the ’34 kidnapping of Mrs ALIcr 
SPEED STOLL and saved by a last- 
minute reprieve by Pres Truman 
had one request before being trans- 
ferred to Alcatraz; he wanted to 
“try out” the electric chair. 


“< ” 


“Hay fever victims who keep go- 
ing north for summer relief instead 
of medicating themselves are going 
to wind up with ne civilized place in 
N America left to go for immunity. 
If you are a hay fever victim don’t 
roam about looking for a haven; 
there is no such place as long as 
you are allergic.”—Dr BUENAVENTURA 
JIMInEz, U of Mich allergist,, rec- 
ommending diagnosis and home 
treatment to defeat pollens by im- 
munization. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


The Front Porch 
JoHN W HILLMAN 


The foo-foo school of architec- 
ture is weeping into its creme de 
menthe over those pictures of the 
summer White House in Independ- 
ence, Mo—that noble example of 
gingerbread Gothic with scrollwork 
on the gable and full-bellied bay 
windows. And a front porch. 

Somehow we can’t share their 
concern. Those pictures may set the 
cause of functional design back 10 
yrs, but it is reassuring to know 
that the President of the U S lives 
in that house. It’s the kind of a 
house that America grew up in. 
Anyone who lives in a house like 
that is likely to have the common 
touch. 

There’s one thing all such houses 
have in common—a front porch. 
It’s surprising how few people real- 
ize the tremendous role the front 
porch has played in the life of this 
country. Take the matter of ro- 
mance. Some of our sentimental 
friends think that marriages are 
made in Heaven, But we've lived in 
Iowa and we know better—most 
marriages in our town were cooked 
up on the front porch. 

Yes, the front porch was a great 
institution—whether you called it 
porch, verandah, piazza, or stoop. 
We sorely miss it in our modern 
structures. But maybe architects 
will come around after all. We've 
been reading a lot about outdoor 
living rooms—and what else was a 
front porch? We noticed a recent 
prize-winning design “strives for 
sunlight but uses an overhanging 
roof to keep away direct rays of 
the sun.” 

No matter what it is in the lingo 
of modern architecture, that 
sounds suspiciously like a porch.— 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


ARMY—Symbolism 

A couple of soldiers in the In- 
fantry Replacement Training Cen- 
ter at Camp Croft, S C, inspired by 
the alphabetic abbreviations used 
by the Army, worked out this his- 
tory of a soldier’s career in the 
Army, using every letter in the al- 
phabet: 1-A, RC, IQ, PX, KP, TS, 
SNAFU, IRTC, BN, ITB, GFU, 
AWOL, MP, CM, JA, PBY, POM, 
POE, APO, V-1. CDD, PH, DSC, Z1, 
USA, HOME.—Yank. 


ART—Artists 

The true function of art is to 
criticise, embellish and edit nature 
—particularly to edit it, and so to 
make it coherent and lovely. The 
artist is a sort of impassioned 
proofreader, blue-penciling the bad 
spelling of God.—H L Mencken, in 
Think, 


BIBLE—Reading 

A young lady, asked to explain 
what is meant by devotional read- 
ing of the Bible, answered: 

“Yesterday morning, I received a 
letter from one to whom I had giv- 
en my heart and devoted my life. I 
have read that letter 5 times, not 
because I did not understand it at 
the 1st reading, nor because I ex- 
pected to commend myself to the 
author by frequent reading of his 
epistle. It was not with me a ques- 
tion of duty, but simply one of 
pleasure. I read it because I am 
devoted to the one who wrote. 

“To read the Bible with the same 
motive is to read it devotionally, 
and to the one who reads in that 
spirit it is indeed a Love Letter.”— 
United Presbyterian. 


CHINESE—Character 

One (Chinese) college girl says, 
“The main difference between 
American and Chinese is this: they 
say two and two make four,.where- 
as we say eight divided by two is 
four.”—“What Do Chinese Think 
of American GI’s?” China at War. 


DEMOCRACY 

Maj Gen’l F W Miller, of Ft Sam 
Houston, and his wife, were dining 
at a wayside inn. A youth hesitat- 
ingly crossed the room, clicked his 
heels and saluted. 

“Sir,” he said, “if I could write 
home to Mom and tell her I had 


= 


shaken hands with a major gen’, 
she would be in her 7th heaven.” 

The gen’l was happy to oblige, 
and gave the young soldier a hand- 
shake he would always remember. 
Just then the orchestra started to 
play. Mrs Miller smiled at the boy 
and asked, “How would you like to 
write home and tell your mother 
that you danced with a major 
gen’l’s wife?” 

What a letter for Mom!—Amer- 
ican Legion Magazine. 





DRINK—Drinking 

A Red Cross worker on a remote 
Pacific island called the Army 
command to report a disease pecul- 
iar to the tropics. “We have a case 
of beri-beri here. What shall we 
do?” 

Came the answer: “Give it to the 
Sea Bees. They'll drink anything!” 
—Kearn’s Post-Review. 


EXAMPLE 


One day a devout Scotsman, 
member of Holy Trinity, Boston, 
announced to the famous Phillips 
Brooks that he plemned to visit the 
Holy Land, climb to the very top 
of Mount Sinai. 

“When I get there, mon, I weel 
read the Ten Commandments 
aloud.” 

“Sandy, I can tell you something 
better.” 

“Better, dominee?” 
astounded Scotsman. 

“Indeed, Sandy, and simple and— 
real thrifty.” 

“Thrifty?” Sandy caught at this. 
“And what be that?” 

“Just stay right here at home, 
Sandy, and keep them.”—Purir J 
CLEVELAND, Pulpit Digest. 


gasped the 


FLATTERY 


“What?” exclaimed the woman. 
“You’d charge me a dollar for this 
loose-leaf scrapbook?” 

“Yes, ma’am. We can’t go any 
lower,” replied the clerk. 

“I can get one just like it at 
Brown’s for 75 cents!” 

“Perhaps Mr Brown has taken a 
fancy to you. He’s a widower, and 
you are very beautiful, and—yes, 
ma’am, one dollar. Thank you,” 
said the clerk, ringing up the sale 
—Alexander Cooperator. 





or" 


yep 
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GAMBLING 

A big-time gambler had just died. 
The funeral was well attended by 
his professional friends. In eulogy, 
the speaker said, “Spike is not 
dead. He only sleeps.” From thé 
rear came a voice, “I’ve got $100 
that says he’s dead.”—Wingab. 





They DO say... 


BENNETT CeERF, that avid col- 
lector of apt miscellany, reports 
that Maurice Hammoneav of the 
Book Shop of the American 
Museum of Natural History has 
a copy of Mein Kamp} bound in 
skunk skin. And the New 
Yorker, which keeps tab on mat- 
ters of much moment, reports 
that Pres Truman has renewed 
his subscription to Adventure. . . 
Acting on the tradition that 
barbers have a penchant for 
timely talk, the Minneapolis of- 
fice of War Manpower Commis- 
sion has issued a Fact Sheet for 
Barbers, giving tonsorial artists 
in the area information on labor 
shortages and job openings, with 
a@ sprinkling of comments on the 
weather. . . Incidental Intelli- 
gence or Is-This-Quip-Really- 
Necessary Dep’t: Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox has engaged Ros’r 
Wess to direct the remake of 
The Spider. And Frank N Dan- 
TEL is now President of the Lions 
Club of Indianapolis. 











GARDENING 

If you want to be happy for an 
hour, feast well; if you want to be 
happy for a day, get married; if 
you want to be happy forever—be- 
come a gardener.—The Universe. 


GOD—Worship 

When Henry Ward Beecher was 
minister at Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn, his brother agreed to fill 
the pulpit one Sunday. The house 
was packed but when it was noticed 
that the regular minister would not 
preach, a number arose to leave. 

“Father Tom,” as the other 
Beecher was known, assumed com- 
mand of the situation and an- 
nounced: “All who came to worship 
Henry -Ward Beecher this morning 
may depart at this time. The rest 
will stay to worship God.” The ex- 
odus ceased. — Christian Science 
Monitor. 


HABIT 

This habit of automatically iden- 
tifying any new thing or idea or 
experience, willy-nilly, with a men- 
tal image built around a word, car- 
ries over even to the most concrete 
of physical objects. Many of us 
were hesitant at first about sitting 
in the strong metal modern chairs 
which, having no legs in the back, 
did not conform to our image of a 
chair. And any of us could be 
fooled into sitting blithely and dis- 
astrously in a paper-mache fac- 
simile of a chair, provided it had 
4 paper-mache legs.—ALFRED Kor- 
ZYBSKI and FRED RopE.L., “A Word 
to the Wise,” Liberty, 6-9-'45. 


JAPAN—Army Draft 

Japan today has the _ greatest 
percentage of draft dodgers of any 
country. This may seem to contra- 
dict everything we have heard 
about the Japanese soldier who, 
purportedly, cannot wait to die for 
Hirohito. There is such a type. 
But there is also an ever-growing 
number who have no desire to die 
for anybody. 

In consequence, there is welking 
about Japan today a horde of men 
of strange aspect, men who have 
mutilated or injured themselves, 
men with throats horribly burned 
from dangerous drugs they have 
swallowed, men with one view in 
mind—to dodge the draft. . . In 
rural arees, which provide the 
backbone of the army in many 
countries, Japan has a larger per- 
centage of draft dodgers than in 
the cities—Curt Riess, “Jap Draft 
Dodgers,” Argosy, 6-’45. 


LANGUAGE—English 

A Polish soldier in a London can- 
teen asked a volunteer worker for 
a glass of “peevish” miJk. After 
much mutual misunderstanding it 
turned out that the Pole wanted a 
glass of sour milk. . . but he had 
consulted a dictionary and had 
picked on “peevish” as the English 
equivalent of the Polish word.— 
Britain. 


LAW—Lawyers 

* Courts try cases, but cases also 
try courts—Ros’t H Jackson (Chief 
American Counsel, United Nations 
War Crimes Commission), “War 
Criminals And Internat’l Law,” Sat 
Review of Literature, 6-2-'45. 
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The famous Iwo Jima flag, raised 
by the Marines on Mt Suribachi 
last March, is soon to be presented 
to the American Legion for its nat’l 
hdqtrs at Indianapolis, if pending 
plans materialize. Incidentally, 
there’s now no flag on Suribachi; a 
radio tower has supplanted it. 

Despite all that has been said 
and written about “living memor- 
ials” for heroes of World War II, 
fact is: that practically every rec- 
ognized sculptor in U S now has 
commissions extending far into the 
future. The demand is chiefly for 
aingle statues, busts, etc, to be 
placed in local parks, schools, li- 
braries. The big projects are yet 
to come, but each community is 
eager to pay tribute to individual 
warriors who distinguished them- 
selves in action. 

Current forecasts that American 
newspapers, postwar, will micro- 
film regular editions, fiy them 
abroad for foreign printing, should 
be discounted. In. gen’l, practice is 
too slow, costly, for daily paper. 
More likely, newspapers will print 
thin-paper editions here, fly them 
directly to world centers (London 
Times prints thin-paper edition 
now for limited U S distribution.) 
Microfilm will be used, however, for 
magazines. For past 2 yrs London 
Daily Mail has microfilmed weekly 
digest in London, printed U S edi- 
tion in New York and (temporar- 
ily) in San Francisco. Indications 
are that big U S dailies will for the 
most part continue editing, print- 
ing special editions in foreign capi- 
tals, as before the war. 

Better Business Bureaus warn of 
new racket: Fly-by-night concerns 
solicit typewriters, office appliances, 
to repair. They sell the machines 
and vanish. 
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A 
NEWS 


OF THE 


NEW 


AVIATION: American bomber 
pilots will soon be able to locate 
enemy objectives rapidly by Air Po- 
sition Indicator, produced by Fisher 
Body Div of Gen’ Motors. Provides 
continuous air plot permitting nav- 
igators to determine at a glance 
exact latitude and longitude of po- 
sition. (Forbes) 


“ ” 












CHEMISTRY: PiB, water-proot- 
ing chemical used on Army motors 
is now available to public. Oily 
liquid is sprayed or brushed on mo- 
tors to avoid stalling when flooded 
with water. Prevents battery corro- 
sion; keeps wet spark plugs operat- 
ing. Penetrates, does not merely 
coat surface. In test, open electric 
motor has run 2 yrs submerged in 
water. (U S Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc) 


PEST CONTROL: New soil poison 
kills termites, other pests that live 
in soil and damage lower parts of 
wooden blidgs. Also effective in de- 
stroying fungi and molds. Can be 
used on rope, fabrics, leather, other 
materials attacked by fungi. (Du- 
Pont) 


“ ” 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Multicolor pat- 
terns will be printed on textiles 
photographically. New method re- 
places series of engraved printing 
rollers each applying single color 
of design. One strip photographic 
film carries all colors. As film un- 
winds thru photographic enlarger, 
sensitized cloth unrolls synchron- 
ously to catch and hold enlarged 
pattern in a_ single operation. 
(Business Wk) 


“ ” 


RADIO: Army walkie-talkie may 
be used by doctors, postwar, to 
keep in touch with office or home 
Three bands of radio spectrum have 
been assigned for industrial and 
medical use. (RN, Jnl for Nurses) 


MARRIED LIFE 

There comes a_ time in every 
man’s life when his wife remarks 
complacently, “I can read you like 
@ book, John.” 

And we've just heard the ap- 
propriate reply: 

“Why don’t you, then? You skip 
what you don’t like in a book, but 
in me you linger over it.”—Coun- 
terpoints, hm, World Book Co. 


NOISE—Quiet 

Somebody once asked Prof Chas 
Townsend Copeland (Copey to his 
friends at Harvard) why he lived 
on the top floor of Hollis Hall, in 
his small, dusty old rooms, and sug- 
gested that he move. 

“No,” said Copey, “no, I shall al- 
ways live here on the top floor. It 
is the only place in Cambridge 
where God alone is above me.” 
Then after a pause, “He’s busy— 
but he’s quiet.”—Ayrograms, hm L 
S Ayres & Co. 


ORIGIN—Hitchhike 

The term ‘hitch hike’ originated 
in the olden days when it some- 
times became necessary for 2 men 
te go on a journey with only one 
horse between them. 

At the start of the trip, one per- 
son would start ahead on horse- 
back, the other plodding along on 
foot. At a predetermined point 
along the route, the one on horse- 
back would dismount, hitch the 
horse to a fence, and continue 
down the road on foot. The travel- 
ers would alternate ‘hitching’ and 
‘hiking,’ the trip quite literally be- 
came a ‘hitch-hike.’—Quoted in 
Reformatory Pillar. 


PLANNING 

Thousands of engineers can de- 
sign bridges, calculate strains and 
stresses, and draw up specifications 
for machines, but the great engi- 
neer is the man who can tell 
whether the bridge or the machine 
should be built at all, where it 
should be built, and when.—EuGENE 
C Grace, Nat’l Safety News. 


PRAYER 

A little boy was keeping his sheep 
one Sabbath morning. The bells 
were ringing for services at 
the church. The little fellow felt 
that he, too, would like to pray to 


=. 


God, but he had never learned any 
prayer. So he knelt and began 
slowly to repeat the alphabet, let- 
ter by letter. 

A stranger passed that way and 
hearing the boy, asked curiously 
what he was about. 

“I was praying,” 
sponse. 

“But what kind of a prayer is 
that—just reciting your letters?” 

“Well, you see, sir,” the boy said, 
“I don’t know any real prayer, 
but I thought maybe if I just 
said all of the letters, God would 
put them together and spell out 
what I should say.”—Magazine Di- 
gest. 





was the re- 


RACE—Co-Operation 

Let us remember that it takes 
both the white and black keys of 
the piano to play The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.—Dr Frank P GraHAM, 
mbr of WLB, addressing Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare. 


SPEECH—S peaking 

When Eddie Dowling auditions 
a player he asks him to say only 
two lines: “I love you,” and “I be- 
lieve in God.” If he can say those 
lines naturally, and with convic- 
tion, the rest is easy —BurTon Ras- 
CoE, quoted in Hollywood Reporter 


WORRY—Futility 

There are 2 days in every wk 
about which we should not worry: 
One is yesterday, with its mistakes 
and cares, its aches and pains. Yes- 
terday has passed forever beyond 
our control. 

The other day is tomorrow, with 
its possible adversities and blun- 
ders. Until its sun rises we have no 
stake in tomorrow, for it is yet un- 
born. 

That leaves only one day—today. 
Any man can fight the battle of 
just one day. It is only when we 
add the burden of those two awful 
eternities—yesterday and tomorrow 
—that we are liable to break down. 
—Illinois Medical Jnl. 


YOUTH—Development 

Physically, the adolescent is like 
a house on moving day—a tempo- 
Tary mess.—JuLrus E Warren, “Are 
High Schools of Any Value?”—Bul- 
letin, Nat’l Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals. 
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“Their only ambition will be to forget ... ” 


Up Front, the new book by Sgt Britt MAvULDIN (Holt, $3.) gives probably 
the truest picture yet painted of U S combat troops in the European war. 
Mauldin sketches his famous characters and writes his biting text not as 
a detached observer, but as a fighting man. At 23, he is yet young enough 
to share the hardships, problems and aspirations of the infantry dogface, 
whose life he lives. Already a veteran of 5 yrs Army service, Bill has a 
wife in Arizona, and a 2-yr-old son he has never seen. Here he tackles a 
controversial topic—the problem of the returning serviceman. 


It has been said that these guys 
are going to feel that the nation 
owes them a living, and that they 
will become “social problems.” 
There will be a few problems, un- 
doubtedly, because combat soldiers 
are made up of ordinary citizens— 
bricklayers, farmers, and musicians. 
There will be good ones and some 
bad ones. But the vast majority of 
combat men are going to be no 
problem at all. They are so damned 
sick and tired of having their noses 
rubbed in a stinking war their only 
ambition will be to forget it. . . 

They don’t need pity, because you 
don’t pity brave men—men who are 
brave because they fight while they 
are scared to death. They simply 
need bosses who will give them a 
little time to adjust their minds 
and their hands, and women who 
are faithful to them, and friends 
and families who stay by them un- 
til they are the same guys who left 
yrs ago. No set of laws or Bill of 
Rights for returning veterans of 
combat can do that job. Only their 
own people can do it... 


Many self-appointed authorities 
have ret’d from quick tours of war 
zones (some of them getting within 
hearing distance of the shooting) 
and have put out their personal 
theories to batteries of photograph- 
ers and reporters. Some say the 
American soldier is the same clean- 
cut young man who left his home; 
others say morale is sky-high at 
the front because everybody’s face 
is shining for the great Cause. 

They are wrong. The combat 
man isn’t the same clean-cut lad 
because you don’t fight a kraut by 
Marquis of Queensbury rules. You 
shoot him in the back, you blow 
him apart with mines, you kill or 
maim him the quickest and most 
effective way you can with the least 
danger to yourself. He does the 
same to you. He tricks you and 
cheats you, and if you don’t beat 
him at his own game you don’t live 


to appreciate your own nobleness. 


But you don’t become a killer. 
No normal man who has smelled 
and associated with death ever 
wants to see any more of it. In fact, 
the only men who are ever going to 
want to bloody noses in a fist fight 
after this war will be those who 
want people to think they were 
tough combat men, when they 
weren’t. The surest way to become 
@ pacifist is to join the infantry. 





When you lose a friend you 
have an overpowering desire to 
go back home and yell in every- 
body’s ear, “This guy was killed 
fighting for you. Don’t forget 
him—ever. Keep him in your 
mind when you wake up in the 
morning and when you go to bed 
at night. Don’t think of him as 
the statistic which changes 38,- 
788 casualties to 38,789. Think of 
him as a guy who wanted to live 
every bit as much as you do. 
Don’t let him be just one of ‘Our 
Brave Boys’ from the old home 
town, to whom a marble monu- 
ment is erected in the city park, 
and a civic-minded lady calls 
the newspaper ten yrs later and 
wants to know why that ‘un- 
sightly stone’ isn’t removed.” 











I have been asked if I have a 
postwar plan for my cartoon char- 
acters, Joe and Willie. I dc. Be- 
cause they are very tired of this 
war, I hope to take them home 
when it is over. While their bud- 
dies are readjusting themselves and 
trying to learn to be civilians again, 
Joe and Willie are going to do the 
same. And if these buddies finally 
get settled and drop slowly into the 
happy obscurity of a humdrum job 
and a little wife and a houseful of 
kids, Joe and Willie will be happy 
to settle down too. 

They might even shave and be- 
come respectable. 














The Citizen’s Duty 
GROVER CLEVELAND 


Because his two Presidential 
terms date back to the last century, 
we sometimes tend to classify 
GROVER CLEVELAND with the “pio- 
neer” group of Presidents. How- 
ever, his conceptions of gov’t were 
clearly modern, and it should be 
remembered that he died only 37 
yrs ago this month (June 24, ’08). 
It was CLEVELAND who Ist voiced 
the precept that “public office is a 
public duty.” In his inaugural ad- 
dress, delivered 60 yrs ago, he en- 
larged that idea to embrace the cit- 
izen as well as the office-holder. 


He who takes the oath today to 
preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the U S only as- 
sumes the solemn obligation which 
every patriotic citizen on the farm, 
in the workshop, in the busy marts 
of trade, and everywhere should 
Share with him. The Constitution 
which prescribes (the President’s) 
oath, my countrymen, is yours; 
the gov’t you have chosen him to 
administer for a time is yours; the 
suffrage which executes the will of 
freemen is yours; the laws and the 
entire scheme of our civil rule, from 
the town meeting to the State cap- 
itals and the nat’l capital, are 
yours, Your every voter as surely as 
your Chief Magistrate under the 
same high sanction, tho in a dif- 
ferent sphere, exercises a public 
trus:. 

Nor is this all. Every citizen owes 
to the country a vigilant watch and 
close scrutiny of its public servants, 
and a fair and reasonable estimate 
of their fidelity and usefulness. 
Thus is the people’s will impressed 
upon the whole framework of our 
civil policy—municipal, State and 
Federal; and this is the price of 
our liberty and the inspiration of 
our faith in the republic. 
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A man noted for his tall tales 
was relating a hunting experience 
he had in the Canadian north 
woods. 

“The trees were huge and thick 
as the hairs on a dog’s back. They 
were so thick I had to turn side- 
ways to get through them. One day 
as I was walking through the woods 
I looked up and here was a huge 
buck coming right toward me. He 
had beautiful antlers that reached 
high above his head. He was a 
magnificent animal.” 

“Say,” interrupted one of his lis- 
teners, “you just said the trees were 
so thick you had to turn sideways 
to get thru; now how could a deer 
come thru such a forest?” 

“The deer,” answered the hunter. 
“pulled in his horns, like the rest of 
us have to do once in a while.” 
—Capper’s Weekly. 

” “ 

Two men were walking along 
lower Broadway and when they ap- 
proached the block where people 
stand in line for hrs to get cigarets 
at Goldsmith’s one man said to the 
other, “Look! Tobacco Road.”—PM. 





OF THE WEEK 


FPLATTERY: a commodity that 
makes everybody sick except 
those who swallow it. 

” “ 

Seconp Wind: what a public 
speaker acquires when he says, 
“And, in conclusion.”—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

” “ 

Winning the peace may be 
possible if we can only find out 
who has it now.—Boston Globe. 

” “ 

It’s too bad those talkers who 
speak “straight from the shoul- 
der” can’t speak from a little 
higher up.—Said & Done. 
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GOOD STORIES 


YOU CAN USE 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Dr ADOLPH KELLER 
Swiss Theologian 


Some of our most amusing 
anecdotes, it has always seemed 
to me, result from unintention- 
al misinterpretations of the 
English language. 

Once, a good many yrs ago, 
I was dictating a sermon to a 
stenographer in an American 
city. I used the phrase, “Sal- 
vation is a cosmic process.” 
When the young lady sub- 
mitted the typed version it 
read, “Salvation is a cosmetic 
process.” 

From one point of view, at 
least, the error resulted in an 
improvement of the sentence. 








The salvage business around 
Okinawa boomed as a Coast Guard 
crew fished up several rubber life 
belts and a case of Japanese flash- 
light batteries, and things looked 
even better as a big box, apparently 
loaded with enemy treasure floated 
by. After’ many fumbles, the box 
was hauled aboard. In it were 
12 cans of GI corned beef hash. 
The Coast Guardsmen glanced fur- 
tively at the bridge, weighted the 
crate heavily and threw it over- 
board again.—A P dispatch. 


“ ” 


The Jnl of the American Medical 
Ass’n reports this incident at the 
Mayo Clinic: A lady psychiatrist 
was questioning a patient and 
asked: “What would you say would 
be the difference between a little 
boy and a dwarf?”. . . The patient 
thought a while and said: “Well, 
there might be alot of difference”. 
. . . “What, for instance?” asked 
the psychiatrist, encouragingly. 

“Well,” replied the patient, “the 
dwarf might be a girl.” 


Five-yr old Freddie had asked his 
father about cannibals. The parent 
explained that cannibals were sav- 
ages who killed and ate other peo- 
ple. “Sometimes,” he _ declared, 
“they even kill members of their 
own tribe, boil them in big pots and 
eat them.” 

To heighten the youngster’s hor- 
ror of such practices, the father 
decided to conclude with a personal 
reference. “How,” he asked solemn- 
ly, “would you like to eat your own 
Daddy?” 

“Well,” said the practical Fred- 
die, musing the matter, “I don’t 
know how to cook.” 








